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THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN IRELAND. 

BT J. W. BOOT. 



I have recently had an exceptionally favorable opportunity 
of investigating the conditions under which the various indus- 
tries throughout Ireland are being conducted, seeing and hearing 
what state of efficiency they are in, and forming some idea re- 
garding prospects for the future. I visited nearly all the im- 
portant works and factories in the island ; those I did not call at 
were either isolated and too far out of my track, or having met 
the principals elsewhere I had really no excuse for going. 

My experience, too, was an agreeable one, as I was nearly always 
frankly and courteously received, and the information I managed 
to pick up was both extensive and reliable. Had I gone solely for 
the purpose of investigation, I suppose my plan would have been 
to seek formal introductions to a few of the representative 
men in the different industries, and gather their ideas, which 
would have been specially prepared for the occasion, and neces- 
sarily more or less tinged by their individual interests and predi- 
lections. As it was, I interviewed both small and great, and as 
there was seldom any premeditated intention of opening a discus- 
sion with me, the many interesting conversations that ensued were 
spontaneous and based on the discovery that each could tell the 
other something worth knowing. 

Any reference to industrial Ireland naturally brings foremost 
to the mind Belfast and the north, if not, indeed, the particular 
industry for which they have become famous — namely, the manu- 
facture of linen fabrics. First impressions of that city are gener- 
ally favorable, and a week or two's sojourn in it is more than 
likely to confirm them. I do not know any city or fair-sized 
business town in the whole of the United Kingdom, and I have 
visited them all, that excels it, and few that equal it, in the 
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evidences alike of public spirit and private enterprise. Eecent 
years have witnessed great improvements ; many of the important 
buildings are new, while here and there a still vacant site affords 
additional evidence of the sweeping away of old and more or less 
dilapidated property. 

What is it that has made Belfast the foremost city, commercial- 
ly and municipally, in Ireland, and placed it in the front rank 
among those of the British Empire? I found nothing extraordi- 
nary about the men I met there. Now and again, I encountered 
one of marked individuality and striking ability; the majority 
were of fair average ability, sometimes accompanied by a worldly 
prosperity that rendered it unnecessary to put forth anything 
more, while a few gave me insufficient clue as to where their 
special ability lay. 

But, if Belfast enjoys no special advantages as regards its 
people, it certainly does in geographical situation. This may 
sound strange when it is borne in mind that it is severed by a 
broad belt of not usually very calm water from the busiest arteries 
of British industry and commerce. But whatever drawback this 
entails is personal, and to the extent only that it disinclines a 
few people to conduct their negotiations at close quarters quite 
as often as they might otherwise be disposed to do. When it 
comes to the transport of merchandise, however, every advantage 
is on the other side. No monopolies trouble the merchant or 
manufacturer, and the British railway companies that take such 
precautions against cutting rates in favor of British traders fight 
one another to the death for the privilege of conveying Irish traffic 
cheap. Those with an outlet on the Irish Sea have established their 
own lines of steamers, and quote through rates from the inland 
towns of Great Britain that make it desperately hard for the regu- 
lar steamship owners to make ends meet, even at such times as they 
are not fighting among themselves. Talk to a British manu- 
facturer about his grievances, and he is almost certain to put ex- 
cessive railway rates at the head of the list. Suggest the same 
thing to his Belfast correspondent, and he smiles complacently. 
If any one wants to hear of the ruin and devastation that follow 
in the wake of transport charges, he must interview the repre- 
sentatives of cross-channel steamship and railway companies. 

It must not be supposed that Ireland in general has no griev- 
ances on this score. They are numerous as well as tangible, and 
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few business questions occupy so much of the time of public 
bodies. The unique position I have described is not, however, 
enjoyed solely by Belfast, but is shared to some extent by such of 
the other Irish ports as can maintain regular and frequent direct 
communication with the other side of the channel. 

But to none is the gain so pronounced as to Belfast and the sur- 
rounding district dependent on it. Its industries are Irish only 
to the extent that the actual manufacture takes place on Irish 
soil; and, were they dependent solely on Irish demand, four-fifths, 
if not nine-tenths, of the machinery would be brought to an abso- 
lute stand. The enumeration of Belfast's principal industries is 
sufficient to prove this. First and foremost is linen, which owes 
its origin to natural causes — one the growth of flax on Irish soil, 
which has now, however, fallen to such small proportions as to be 
scarcely a factor, though great efforts are being made to resuscitate 
it; the other, abundance and purity of water, along with damp- 
ness and general suitability of climate for bleaching purposes, 
which remain as great as ever. It is estimated that quite half the 
output of Irish looms finds its way to foreign and colonial destina- 
tions, most of the other half being purchased for British use, 
nine-tenths of the total leaving Ireland altogether. 

It is to its two great shipyards, for which Belfast Lough affords 
magnificent facilities, that the city owes its recent rapid expansion 
and growth of prosperity, more than anything else. One of them 
is the premier yard of the world, and nearly every year puts into 
the water a tonnage far in excess of any of its competitors. The 
other would be a foremost concern anywhere but in Belfast, where, 
however, it is overshadowed. Both build great ocean steamers, 
and few of these after once leaving the port ever return to it, or 
to any other in Ireland, except for the purpose of landing pas- 
sengers and mails. 

Nearly everything, too, used in construction is brought across 
the channel, the advantages previously alluded to placing the 
builders in an equal, if not superior, position to their English and 
Scotch rivals, so that the real gain to Ireland from this industry 
originates in the distribution of wages, which are immense when 
nearly 20,000 men are working full time. 

This includes the number employed in the engine-shops attached 
to the shipyards. With this exception, engineering is not a 
prominent industry in Belfast, the one concern carrying on a 
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general business in a large way having gone into liquidation after 
a long, brilliant and, for a time, prosperous career; and, as it 
worked largely to supply machinery for local purposes without 
depending to any extent on British or foreign trade, it was more 
closely identified with Irish industry. Another more recent 
but similar concern went the same way, and to-day the industry 
is represented by textile machinists working for the linen trade, 
and another firm whose specialties are for tea preparation and 
sends most of its output to India. 

Two other industries, the product of which is little used at 
home, call for special mention, the manufacture of coarse felt for 
roofing purposes, of which Belfast is by far the most important 
centre, and rope and twine making, which though almost monopo- 
lized by one concern is conducted by it on an immense scale. On 
the other hand, there are a few more thoroughly Irish. The to- 
bacco factories dispose of a large part of their output at home. 
Milling, which for a time had almost ceased to exist in Belfast, 
has not only revived, but with modernized plant and methods has 
become very prosperous, and in this case the entire production is 
consumed locally. The same applies to the manufacture of 
soap and candles; for, though it has not proved possible for the 
makers of these to compete successfully outside Ireland, they 
have pretty well driven their British rivals off the field as far as 
the north is concerned. 

This brief survey explains why the industrial and trading popu- 
lation of Ulster hold themselves so persistently aloof from the 
rest of Ireland. Had the difference been merely one of race and 
religion, time would probably have mollified the antagonism, had 
business interests and necessities thrown the two sections more 
into contact. As it is, this antagonism has been aggravated by 
the necessity of Ulster looking to Great Britain primarily for a 
continuance of its business prosperity, and a corresponding feel- 
ing that, were the rest of Ireland to disappear under the Atlan- 
tic to-morrow and leave only the eastern half of the northern 
province afloat, it would be far more of a relief than a loss. 

Outside Belfast, the linen trade in one or other of its branches 
accounts for most of the industrial activity that prevails in Ulster, 
though the larger bleach-works get a good deal of material to 
handle from the Lancashire cotton factories, and there are also 
one or two calico-printing works quite outside, and independent 
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of the British combine. A paper-mill, two considerable woollen 
factories in the neighborhood of Ballymena, and a carpet factory 
far out in Donegal owned by a large Scotch firm, pretty well con- 
stitute the minor industries, until Londonderry is reached, where 
something like 20,000 hands, mostly female, are engaged in shirt 
factories, the principal of which belong to English dry-goods 
houses, who furnish the material and do most of the subsequent 
distributing. 

The characteristics of industrial Ulster become less marked 
as the south of the province is reached. The counties of 
Antrim and Armagh are aggressively and overwhelmingly Prot- 
estant and Orange, whereas the southern portion of County 
Down, containing a number of large mills and factories, is de- 
cidedly Catholic. But the dividing line is not usually drawn 
even at the boundary between Ulster and Leinster, but goes farther 
south into the latter, people referring to " north, of the Boyne " 
and "south of the Boyne" as representing the areas of British 
ascendency and Irish domination respectively, though this has 
long ceased to be the case. The linen industry, however, extends 
right down to this river, there being two or three fair-sized fac- 
tories still working at Drogheda, and another a hopeless derelict. 
But between it and the Ulster border town of Newry, there is 
little but agriculture in evidence, the one important exception 
being the locomotive and engineering works of one of the railway 
companies, located at Dundalk. 

Though there are other places along the east coast that invite 
industrial development, nothing of the sort is to be seen or heard 
of except an occasional brewery and one or two hosiery factories 
a little to the north of Dublin. In the capital of the country, one 
naturally looks for, and expects to find, some of that enterprise 
that distinguishes the northern town; but the search, to be re- 
warded, requires to be pretty persistent. Of course, everybody 
in the United Kingdom, and probably many people in America, 
have heard of the great brewery there, which not only tries to 
assuage the thirst of the entire Irish people, but follows them to 
the ends of the earth. There used to be other breweries in Dublin 
as well, but this one has found no need to swallow them up, as it 
has succeeded in drowning them out. Scarcely less prominent are 
the distilleries, of which there are still three or four, though two 
of them are reputed to be giving the others a very bad time. 
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Whatever these industries may do for the material wealth of Dub- 
lin, I do not think they add anything to its social well-being, and 
Belfast would hardly be the place it is if it exchanged its flax- 
spinning and weaving mills for breweries and distilleries. 

Though the trade of these concerns is largely local, or at any 
rate Irish, the world-wide reputation they have gained assures 
the export to Great Britain and oversea of a considerable part of 
their production, and so enriches the country by that means. 
With one exception, these are about the only Dublin industries 
of which this can be said. That is a great biscuit factory, which 
finds the bulk of its customers outside Ireland, as the Irish people 
show little of the British partiality for biscuits and cakes. 

Of what may be termed great industries, Dublin possesses really 
none. The most prominent, particularly to the olfactory nerve, 
after those already mentioned, are the chemical manure works; 
and, Ireland being essentially an agricultural country, the demand 
for these is, or should be, very great. It is, at any rate, in excess 
of home production, as the import of British and other foreign 
stuffs is considerable, and I doubt if in this instance any appeal 
to national sentiment will ever get the better of chemical analysis. 
As in Belfast, soap-making is pretty well established; I cannot 
say whether it is more or less profitable than in the northern town ; 
it certainly has gained nothing like the same monopoly, and one 
or two of the more energetic English firms do a considerable trade 
in competition with them. 

With the exception of milling, which here, as in other parts of 
Ireland, has experienced a remarkable revival, there is nothing 
left of sufficient national, to say nothing of international, im- 
portance to justify mention. In most cases, the other individual 
industries are almost entirely local, and the owners well satisfied 
to obtain a share of the Irish trade which falls principally into 
the hands of English and Scotch firms, to whom this local com- 
petition makes hardly any appreciable difference. Much of the 
active business life of Dublin originates with the representatives 
of such firms, many of them permanently installed in the city, 
while others are satisfied with periodical visits. 

Nobody ever associates the south or west of Ireland with in- 
dustrial activity, and for nearly a hundred miles due south of 
Dublin the land is industrially barren. I came across but two 
factories, the first outside the town of Wicklow, a branch of one 
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of the Dublin manure-works, the other at Arklow, also a branch, 
of a large Birmingham explosives and ammunition firm, neither of 
them, therefore, working directly on their own initiative. The 
latter was started many years ago, admittedly as an experiment, 
but the difficulties proved so great that it was shut down again. 
I was pleased to find, however, that it was once more working, 
with every prospect of permanency and success. Veritably, two 
oases in an industrial desert, though it possesses harbors and other 
advantages that ought to be attractive to energy and capital. 

Wexford, in the extreme southeast corner of Ireland, is geo- 
graphically the Belfast of the south, though it has a long way to 
travel before, in any respect, it gets anything near level with its 
northern prototype. Outside Belfast, it is the most important, 
indeed the only other, engineering district in the whole country. 
It stands in relation to the coal and iron resources of South Wales 
as Belfast does to Lanarkshire and Cumberland, and can draw un- 
limited supplies of both at cheap rates, or rather could do so 
if the demand justified growth of competition in the carrying 
trade, and the harbor were rendered less treacherous than it is at 
present. The speciality of the Wexford industry is agricultural 
implements and dairy machinery, of which large quantities are 
annually produced and sold throughout the country. 

Travelling westward from this point, there is nothing note- 
worthy until Waterford is reached, and here we first make ac- 
quaintance, on a large scale, with the bacon-curing establish- 
ments. These belong more to the realm of agricultural than of 
manufacturing economy, to which we are particularly addressing 
ourselves; but it is far too important an industry in the three 
leading towns of the south and west to be overlooked. Indeed, 
Waterford has little else, though it is important as a seaport and 
distributing centre for grain and cross-channel traffic. 

The city of Cork is rightly regarded as the southern metropolis. 
It is the third largest of the Irish towns, though it contains less 
than a third of the population of either of the other two, and a 
stranger entering it probably does not expect great things. I did 
not, and was all the more agreeably surprised to discover before I 
left a hopefulness and activity not prevalent even in Belfast, and 
about which I shall have something to say presently. The town 
has always been specially identified with the butter trade, though 
it no longer enjoys anything like its former importance with 
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regard to it. The establishment all over the country of creameries 
has rendered the grading of the Cork butter merchants superflu- 
ous, much of the produce passing direct from the factory to the 
buyers on its own merits or the reputation of the particular makers. 

That, like bacon-curing, pertains to agriculture, but milling is 
to-day the most active industry, and as nearly all the grain is im- 
ported, it has but little to do with agricultural Ireland. But 
Cork is likewise the chief centre of the Irish woollen industry, 
three of the principal mills in the country being within a few 
miles of the town, the entire process of converting fleece into cloth 
being gone through in two of them. The local demand for their 
goods has latterly much increased, though they have always been 
dependent mainly on the London and other English markets. 
Another textile factory, the only one of its kind in the south, 
is engaged in the manufacture of linen, but, as its output is all 
distributed in the district, it differs materially from the Belfast 
industry, and maintains connection with it principally for the 
supply of its raw material. 

There is but one other town demanding special mention, namely 
Limerick; but it is a fairly important one, inasmuch as it is the 
centre of the bacon-curing industry, and has also two of the 
largest corn-mills in the country. Butter, chocolate and biscuits 
are other considerable items of production, and the only large 
tannery in Ireland is to be found there. It has also the largest 
clothing factory in the country, giving employment to about a 
thousand hands. Several of the most energetic and enterprising 
firms to be found anywhere in Ireland have made this town their 
headquarters, and it is rather surprising it has not made greater 
progress than there is actual evidence of. 

A mere summary of the various industries to be found in Ire- 
land, while it may be interesting, can have no particular practical 
value, and it is with their future, rather than their past or 
present, that we are more directly concerned. There is a belief 
prevalent that the country is about to experience an industrial 
awakening and take a more important place among the progres- 
sive countries of the world, and the question arises whether the 
material for such development actually exists or can be created. 
One would suppose the greatest enthusiasm in this direction would 
be experienced in the north, where manufacturing industry has 
long been firmly and profitably established. But there I dis- 
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covered little, though machinery and appliances are generally 
in a very efficient state. One manufacturer I did meet who has 
great hopes for the future of the linen trade, and looks forward 
to the time when that textile will be as cheap as cotton — should 
that ever happen, it will be due, partly at any rate, to his own 
mechanical genius. But the more general opinion is inclined to 
be somewhat gloomy. It is pointed out that flax-spinning makes 
no progress, that within the last ten years the number of spindles 
has tended to diminish, and that no increased output of yarn 
compensates for the deficiency. Yet the quantity produced is 
totally inadequate for local requirements, and large supplies are 
regularly imported from Belgium, France and other Continental 
countries. This, of course, is a grievance of the spinning com- 
munity, which has a remedy for it, just now very popular among 
manufacturers of all classes, but one that the population of Great 
Britain shows a determination to reject. 

As this competition tends to cheapen the price of yarn, it might 
be supposed that weavers, where they are not at the same time 
spinners, would be found in the opposite fiscal camp. A large 
majority of them, however, are strongly protectionist in sympathy, 
though exactly how such a policy would benefit them, few can 
explain, or for that matter comprehend; and I suspect their 
attitude is more political than economic. Protection in Great 
Britain would hardly help them, there is too much competition 
among themselves to enable them to take advantage of it. On 
the other hand, the large foreign trade would be jeopardized by 
any increased cost of production or restriction of output, and 
the linen trade is more dependent on this than any other British 
industry with the single exception of cotton. Linen is the one 
fully manufactured article used in the United States that no tariff 
has succeeded in displacing; and, whereas other textile manu- 
facturers have had to lament an almost total loss of trade, Belfast 
has hardly turned a hair. True, complaints are heard from 
some of the makers up of handkerchiefs and other small articles, 
that part of their trade has been interfered with, and that goods 
in the piece instead of finished are in increasing demand; but a 
journey round the immense piles of warehouses where thousands 
of hands are regularly employed in making up for foreign 
markets, suffices to show that what is left is worth having. 

Belfast has discovered that America cannot compete where any 
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considerable amount of hand labor is involved, and takes care, as 
far as it is within its power, to order the prevailing fashions in 
forms that no machines invented are capable of turning out. 
The cute Yankee sets to work to devise them, only perhaps to 
find, when successful, that he is a day behind the fair, and that 
another change of fashion has given him his trouble for nothing. 

This tone of pessimism pervades the industry to an even more 
marked degree in the scattered districts outside Belfast, and 
possibly with somewhat more reason. Nowhere are there any 
signs of expansion ; and, whereas the tendency throughout Great 
Britain is to remove industrial concerns from the denser centres 
of population, in the north of Ireland it is the reverse, and the 
trade is becoming ever more concentrated in Belfast. There are 
reasons for this. In the first place, the persistent diminution of 
the agricultural population correspondingly reduces the supply of 
factory labor, and in Londonderry this has reached such a point, 
that when I was there the shirt factories were suffering from a 
positive dearth of hands, while I was reading in the newspapers 
about the number of unemployed all over the country. Even the 
smaller towns in the north are losing population, partly by emi- 
gration over sea, but to some extent by removal to Belfast, where 
manufacturers find that a constant and regular supply of labor 
is more to be relied on than anywhere else. The result is that, 
whenever a new mill or factory is contemplated, it is arranged for 
either within Belfast itself, or not more than a mile or two out 
of it, and the country districts are losing relatively, if not actu- 
ally, their importance in the industry. 

Thus to talk to people in the staple trade of the north of indus- 
trial revival is to use language few of them comprehend. They 
are busily occupied holding their own; and, so far from having 
many opportunities of encroaching upon others, their constant 
dread is lest they themselves should be encroached upon. They 
never quite lose the fear that some change in climate, or more 
likely the creation of artificial atmosphere or other conditions, 
may make the linen manufacture possible in America, in which 
event they would have to face the loss of at least one-fourth of 
their total trade, without at present any perceptible outlet to 
transfer it to. Though such fears are probably groundless, they 
effectually suppress that exhilaration which is very often the fore- 
runner of expansion and solid progress. 
vol. olxxxi. — no. 584. 5 
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In Dublin, however, there are distinct evidences of the so- 
called "Irish revival." Shopkeepers invite their patrons to 
" Support Irish Industry," and fill their windows with goods 
"manufactured in Ireland," sometimes giving the names of the 
makers and the places where the goods are made. It is an appeal 
to national sentiment, which, for the time being, is liberally re- 
sponded to, though generally the same goods were previously 
bought by the same people without that special recommendation. 
I was confirmed in this opinion when, in answer to my inquiries, 
I was told by some of the local manufacturers whose goods were 
being pushed, that they had not experienced any special stimulus, 
and I more than suspected that it was the tradesman who derived 
the benefit, availing himself on the one hand of the competition 
of English and Scotch firms to modify the pretensions of Irish 
makers, and on the other raising the price a trifle on the strength 
of popular sentiment. That sentiment has hardly taken sufficient 
root to warrant an extension of industry in the immediate 
vicinity of the capital, and the suspicion that it may after all 
be but a passing phenomenon, and any day collapse, makes even 
enterprising people cautious. 

But in the south there is genuine enthusiasm and belief in the 
new movement which is already having practical results. The 
people of Cork trace the revival to the industrial exhibition held 
in their city two or three years ago, when most of them were 
surprised to find how many different articles were produced, or 
capable of being produced, in the country. I have already men- 
tioned milling as the chief industry of the town itself. A special 
stimulus was given to this by the partial failure of the Amer- 
ican wheat harvest, and the opportunity it afforded to speculators, 
of raising and maintaining the price considerably above Euro- 
pean parity, which promptly destroyed the ability of American 
millers to export flour produced from home-grown wheat. Half a 
dozen years ago one or two Cork millers on the alert would have 
made a good thing out of this, and looked for a speedy reversion to 
the old conditions. This time, everybody seemed alive to the 
possibilities, and any building that had been used as a mill, or 
seemed capable of being turned into one, was overhauled and 
filled with modern machinery, with the result that the output has 
within a very brief period doubled if not trebled. What is more, 
Cork declares that America will never get its south of Ireland 
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trade back again, and that the adoption of modern machinery 
and methods has made Cork ready to face any competition. 

This is the right spirit and it has seized other industries be- 
sides milling. In addition to the large woollen factories already 
alluded to, a number of smaller ones are scattered over the coun- 
ties of Cork and Kerry. Their existence has long been pre- 
carious, sometimes idle, sometimes at work; occasionally at a 
profit, but more frequently, I suspect, at a loss. This is all 
changed, and I suppose there is not a spindle or loom not now 
working for all it is worth, without being able to satisfy the 
demand upon it. So that, whereas to the manufacturers of the 
north the idea of industrial revival has hardly occurred, those 
in the neighborhood of Dublin read about it in the newspapers, 
and see some evidences of it in shop-windows, men fortunate 
enough to be located in the south are experiencing it in the in- 
creased demand for their goods, and the good prices they obtain. 

If further proof were needed of the reality of the movement, 
it is to be found in the evidence of commercial travellers and 
other representatives of British houses. Accustomed to book 
more or less substantial orders at their recurring visits, many of 
them are going almost empty away, with just enough to keep 
accounts open. The explanation given them is not that trade is 
slack, but that everybody wants Irish-made goods, and appears 
willing to pay the price for them. 

Outside the immediate sphere of this impulse, the idea prevails 
that it will be short-lived, and no special efforts have yet been 
made to combat it. The question may well be asked, why so 
admirable a movement should be combated at all, but people 
whose trade is threatened with displacement will hardly be willing 
to submit without a struggle. Therein lies the danger; for, if 
American millers in the desire to regain the market for their 
flour, and English and Scotch houses equally desirous of main- 
taining their business connections, begin to cut prices below cost 
in the hope of running their new rivals off the ground, they will 
arouse exasperation and agitation they do not reckon on. 

The Irish people always made it a grievance that their former 
industries were destroyed by English legislation for the benefit 
of English rivals. I believe this idea to be mistaken, because the 
handful of manufacturers outside the north, who, when the crisis 
arrived, adopted the new methods and put in new machinery, 
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mostly survived, and some of them amassed considerable fortunes. 
But, against attacks such as I have described, the IriBh people are 
certain to demand some sort of protection, which it will be diffi- 
cult to refuse. The picture of budding national industry and 
prosperity crushed under the iron heel of wealthy and long- 
established foreign monopolists will be harrowing, and the paint- 
ing of it will create more friction between the two countries than 
anything that has happened since the days of coercion. The 
British Parliament may either be itself compelled to take some 
action, or delegate the power of doing so into the hands of the 
Irish people. Not so difficult an operation, perhaps, as it looks, 
because on. this particular subject the sharp lines of division that 
exist in everything political are almost entirely obliterated. 

I saw and heard enough to convince me that this industrial 
revival in the south is one of the most promising and substantial 
movements that have been promoted in Ireland for many a day. 
It has broken down party barriers between those taking part in it; 
Nationalist and Unionist, Protestant and Catholic, working with 
equal enthusiasm for what they regard as the common good. 
The principal internal danger that threatens is that it may be too 
much localized, from a desire to retain the benefits exclusively for 
the Irish people. The natural facilities that, under present-day 
economic conditions, the country affords are so great that I be- 
lieve the people are amply justified in aiming at supplying far 
more than local wants, and that they are capable of taking an 
honorable place in international industry and competition. 

For this they do not possess to-day either sufficient population 
or capital, and what is most wanted is an influx of both. I am 
sure the leaders of the movement would welcome them from 
whatever quarter they came; I am not so sure that considerable 
opposition will not be offered by that section — a gradually de- 
clining one, both in influence and numbers — that is antagonistic 
to everything and everybody that is not Irish in origin and Boman 
Catholic in religion. The best thing probably that can happen to 
the south is a movement that tends to equalize the races, and 
minimize that clerical influence in secular affairs that derives its 
strength from overwhelming preponderance of population. It is 
just possible that industrial development may supply the long- 
sought solution of the political problem. 

J. W. Boot. 



